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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1896. liii 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. "New interpretation of passages in Chaucer's Pro- 
logue." By Professor Ewald Fluegel, of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

In the absence of the author this paper was read by Pro- 
fessor F. A. Blackburn. It will appear in full in the Journal 
of Germanic Philology, Vol. I. 

Remarks were made by Professors A. H. Tolman, C A. 
Smith, and F. A. Blackburn. 

The Secretary made the following announcement : 
"The Directors of the University Club (Grand Ave.) extend 
a cordial invitation to the members of the Modern Language 
Association to make the Club their home during their sojourn 
in St. Louis. Cards signed by the Secretary admit." 

2. "On the original form of the Sigfrid saga." By 
Professor Julius Goebel, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
[Eead by Professor W. E. Simonds.] 

The paper was discussed by Professors F. A. Blackburn, 
W. H. Carruth, L. Fossler and H. Schmidt- Wartenberg. 

3. " Goethe's influence a possible factor in Schopenhauer's 
pessimism." By Professor Otto Heller, of Washington Uni- 
versity. 

While Goethe's relations with eminent contemporaries seem to be pretty 
well explored, the influence exerted by him upon Schopenhauer still offers 
a field for investigation. The two men held each other in extraordinarily 
high regard, and in some important respects their world-views were strik- 
ingly consonant. 

Schopenhauer first met Goethe in his mother's house. In the winter of 
1813-14 a lively intercourse took place between the two. Schopenhauer 
was made acquainted with Goethe's experiments and speculations on the 
subject of his Farbenlehre. Later many letters were exchanged. G. pre- 
dicted that S. would "eines Tages und alien fiber den Kopf wachsen." 
Notices relating to S. are found in Tag- und Jahreshefte, sub 1816 and 1819. 
In May, 1814, G. inscribed a significant couplet in S.'s album. He watched 
the young doctor's career with keen interest. About Die Welt als Wille und 
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Vorstellwng he wrote at length to S.'s sister. G., on the other hand, is 
probably the only contemporary for whom S. had a feeling of unmixed 
reverence. He liked to couple his own name with G.'s. He frequently 
quotes G. and appeals to him in course of his argumentation. 

The key to the inquiry, whether G. was a potent factor in the con- 
struction of S.'s doctrine, is found in a letter which bears upon a difficult 
passage in Faust: "Ich bin ein Teil der Kraft, Die stets das Bose will 
und stets das Gute schafit." This significant self-definition of Mephisto 
cannot be taken as a meaningless phrase, as Schroer would have us do. 
Nor will Calvin Thomas's bold interpretation bear the test of close analysis. 
Schreyer's explanation accords best with the spirit of the poem and the 
prologue in Heaven : Mephisto's nihilism is a pessimistic world-view tak- 
ing on a practical form in his endeavor to undo whatever on earth is 
good. But Mephisto — who, in the end, stets das Oute schaffl — is an agent, 
directed by the hand of Providence for the good of man. It is interesting 
that in Schopenhauer's opinion these lines may possibly be fraught with a 
meaning diametrically opposed to this optimistic contemplation of life. 

In 1860 a well-known actor asks for S.'s opinion on the character of 
Mephisto. To him Mephisto is the embodiment of egoism, which, biased 
in all stages of objectivation by the principium objectivationis, mocks and 
mortifies itself, but hastens the ultimate triumph of the intellect by expos- 
ing the principium objectivationis. In replying to this inquiry, S. leaves it 
undecided, whether the words " und musz der Teufel schaffen " be imputa- 
ble to a certain Hellenism of G.'s mind, or whether, indeed, the devil as 
the author of suffering was conceived by the poet as superinducing will- 
negation, and thus, indirectly, salvation. 

This reply is worthy of notice, because S., who guarded so jealously the 
priority of his philosophy, in Germany at least, suggests the possibility of 
G.'s having dealt with the problem of will-negation in an allegory. 

[This is followed in the paper by a discussion of the many resemblances 
between Goethe's and Schopenhauer's world-views, and of their concurring 
conception of the oneness of science] 

S.'s acquaintance with Indian philosophy dates from his sojourn at 
Weimar in the winter of 1813-14. World-contempt and Nirvana had no 
place in his philosophy previous to that time. G.'s friend Majer intro- 
duced S. to Hindoo literature. From now on S.'s own mode of meditation 
assumes a resemblance to Brahmanistic and Buddhistic forms. 

Goethe, too, was absorbed in Oriental studies in 1813, in which he had 
shown a lively interest since 1808. Now he was busy with Persian and 
Arabian poetry. The West-Ostl- Divan was not influenced by Hindu lore 
(v. Loeper). Still, Loeper admits that he purposely refrained, in his com- 
mentary, "von den oft nahe liegenden hinweisungen auf indische poesie." 
And in one instance he draws a parallel with the Mahabharata. 

Before Schopenhauer came to Weimar, he was in the dark as to the form 
and aim of his intellectual growth. One year later, all the tenets of his 
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philosophical system were established. In 1814 he began to write down 
the thoughts of which his principal work was the consummation. This 
amazing culmination of his faculties was not accomplished so suddenly 
without the powerful stimulus of the contact with Goethe. 

As Schopenhauer's philosophy would not have been possible without 
Fichte, so too it would not have been possible without Goethe. Dissent 
from others incited in his intellect a productive counteraction. He was 
one of those rare men in whom, as in Lessing, critical genius rises to a 
creative junction. 

That Goethe and Schopenhauer were very intimate at a time when the 
receptivity of S.'s mind was unusually great is certain. It is equally certain 
that they freely exchanged their ideas on the grave problems in which 
they were engrossed. G.'s Farbenlehre called forth S.'s Uber dan Leben und 
die Farben (1815), the manuscript of which G. carried with him on his 
Rhine journey. It is safe to assume that many of the "familiar talks" 
referred to by G. in S.'s album turned on the two matters which occupied 
the foreground of S.'s interest at the time : Eastern religions, and the mo- 
mentous events in contemporary history. 

It is significant that in 1814, shortly after the battle of Leipsic, S. writes 
concerning Napoleon in words which seem to presage Earner's inquiry with 
regard to the character of Mephistopheles (1860). Of the Usurper he says : 
" . . . . He is no more culpable than others who are possessed of the same 
will, but lack his power. Because he was endowed with extraordinary 
power, he has revealed fully the malignity of the human will. And the 
conversely implied sufferings of his generation reveal the misery which is 
inseparably linked with the evil will whose consummate manifestation is 
the world. But it is the world's design to make known the nameless misery 
with which the will of life is bound up and is, in reality, one. Accordingly, 
Bonaparte's personality conduces largely to this end. It is not intended 
that the world be an insipid Utopia, but rather that it be a tragedy wherein 
the will of life might see itself reflected, and turn to self-annulment. Bona- 
parte is a powerful mirror of the will of life." 

This was not the expression of Goethe's opinion concerning Napoleon, 
but S.'s formulation of his own view. Goethe's influence, however, seems 
to be perceptible here. It may have been of a direct, or of an indirect 
nature. Probably it was indirect in that Goethe — like his Mephisto — reizte 
und wirkte — and provoked the young philosopher, his junior by thirty-nine 
years, into a systematic contradiction. 

In conclusion I would say that I am far from believing that Faust was 
ever meant to be the poetical apology of a pessimistic world-view, as Rainer 
thought and Schopenhauer deemed possible. 

Remarks were made by Professors J. M. Dixon, G. L. 
Swiggett, E. P. Morton, G. E. Karsten, W. H. Carruth, 
Ch. B. Wilson, C. A. Smith, C. W. Pearson, and the author. 
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THIRD SESSION. 

The President called the meeting to order at 2 40 p. m. 

4. " Shakspere in the Seventeenth Century." By Mr. E. 
P. Morton, of Indiana University. 

The paper was discussed by Professor A. H. Tolman. 
(Published in The Journal of Germanie Philology, Vol. I, 
No. 1.) 

5. " Experimental Phonetics." By Professor Raymond 
Weeks, of the University of Missouri. 

By means of instruments now in use, the student of Experimental 
Phonetics can study and record the movements of the following organs of 
speech : the glottis; the soft-palate; the lower jaw; the lips; the hase of 
the tongue taken externally under the chin; the tongue as its action is 
indicated by the conduct of its upper surface with the hard-palate. 1 The 
movements of the tongue, properly speaking, cannot as yet he recorded, the 
nearest approach being the method described by Professor Grandgent in the 
Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America, sup. to vol. V, 2. s This method, 
although extremely slow and requiring the utmost patience and discretion, 
is none the less capable of great accuracy for single sounds. It may be 
doubted whether there has yet appeared in Experimental Phonetics any 
work more accurate than the above-mentioned researches of Professor 
Grandgent. 

It is also possible to record by means of instruments the action of the 
diaphragm, which determines the action of the lungs; the variations and 
vibrations in the air which comes from the nose ; the variations and vibra- 
tions in the column of air which comes from the mouth; the varying 
pressure and vibrations of the air taken within the mouth.* 

1 Most of the instruments used for these purposes may be found described 
in an article in the Revue des Patois Gallo-Romans, 1891, republished later 
under the title : Les Modifications Phonetigues du Langage, par 1' Abbe 1 
Eousselot, Paris, 1891. Cf. also : Bulletin de VInslitut Calholique, Nov. 1894, 
Paris, Ch. Poussielgue, and the last catalogue of Ch. Verdin, Kue Linne', 
7, Paris, (1896). 

8 See also, by the same author, German and English Sounds, Ginn & Co., 
1892, especially pp. 22 +. 

' Some of the instruments here referred to will be found in the references 
already given. For others see : Ph. Wagner, Phonetische Siudien, IV, and 
VI ; Koschwitz, Henrig's Arch., lxxxviii ; Vietor, Die Neueren Sprachen. 



